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In short, mere Power and mere Egotism, in their vulgar shapes 
of rank, riches, and ignorance, have hitherto had the privilege of 
putting their seals upon the streets of London. The French have 

taken for its exclusive publication. —The Tater may now be had gut Ge Gen ef eS om, apeatgs. All. the OW WEIN 4 

the first thing every morning, regularly with the other Morning churches of the Bourbons, with the blood shed on St Bartholomew s 

Journals. day to boot, could not wash out the name of the Quai Voltaire, on 

via J Site the Restoration ; and one of the most frequented streets in Paris,— 
A Sy PREY an | that «containing the Post-office,—is called the ‘ Street of Jean 
HOW THE STREETS L—_ OUGRT T0'SE Jacques Rousseau.’ When shall we go with our brushes and lad- 
abate ders to the corners of our public thoroughfares, and ‘ do likewise ?” 
A sTATUE is about to be erected in Burton Crescent, near. his resi- There ears e fond a ak the other day Pe ae of letters 
dence, to that honest man, and father of modern Reform, Major (not unmixed with a misgiving at the ret locality) tat the 
Cartwright. One cannot help wishing that the Crescent had been point of Ge street Set ee mate. $9. gire bets oe Peres arm 
without a name, and could be christened after him. Mr Burton great epic poet, the ae peas rt binge sponge but it 
however built the neighbourhood in good taste, and so far deserves a ont, tans See raps We COOTER Ne ee ihe 
to be rewarded: otherwise this modern practice of builders and builder of the lofty rhyme,’ but a bricklayer like the rest of his 
bricklayers giving their patronymics to new strects is to be | “PINS anetaotn pti é : 
deprecated as a vapid ambition, and an obstacle to something that wane af plaean, maeuet samngetionat = thesasbres, eben bi 
might be turned to public account. grant, a corner in our hearts, from association with the recollections 

Places first took their names from some feature in the face of ae re messed ey s — = he courant fo get 
the country, as the Elms, the Old Bourne, &c. then from some pas- . ‘ ra poet pe organ ad : ’ — My! vassal 
time or occupation (as Newington Butts, from the practice of pape ena Pa rp aantetni—“hengel captcte np Maggs 
archery) then from some building or solitary house, as a Barbican rN ee wer - ome proto onan Senapae :weay 
or Spital, or the Convent Garden; afterwards from a proprietor of pay ee a gga iy gas tea 80> ys ore ae 
the district, as Moorfields, Lothbury, Lomesbury, &c. The power Milton on tn ain died ioe St Seti i pe ‘ 3 
of the church coming up in the meanwhile, gave rise to christenings fields. st ld b ‘Satis stenek. , tl tl Bib a 
of places after the names of Saint or other reverend authorities, ~ rates: ‘ “as pr ae ‘ eet waa f SESS SeiRPaanEE 
as St Martin’s lane, St Paul’s wharf, Paternoster row, Amen esas ph pesiag Bes, x ‘- yous bic Peay or eres, men, 
corner, &c. and chivalry bore its part as local godfather, as we see = a oA yt Te +s ra eae St r “a TS 4 i 
in the names of Knight-rider street, and other places near St Paul’s, : naan my nak rs rani 7 h . aed edt tee pall 
where the knights were accustomed to ride“in procession to Smith- word oe ee a diet? prea a al Oe a T yn 
field. These, and the congregation of shops or particular trades a ha to. tat an sae paar riage gat i. des 4 bibs rire 
into one spot, as Cheapside, Butcher row, &c. have been the only il d 4 + os a acer side's ily carga 
origins of names of places up to the reign of James the First. ane ne | SS ee cere enya history 
There was an exception or two in the neighbourhood of the Court, pra deeneim espns s peed bese ; Aan ~ —- 
as King’s strect in Westminster; and there were Buckingham and seoaaal ile on tale srytin rediear Snel TE net cert 
other pluces in the Strand, so called from the seats of the nobility | , : *y a like. he wi ‘S deiti fr isd eral sneag nse 
by the river’s side; but these were solitary mansions unconnected SONG Ue Se SOS NENA Sy ree ae a ee ee 


with streets. ‘The Strand, so called from the river’s side, was a | ey Se ee ee S 
high country road in the reign of the Tudors. | ee oe ea 

With the increase of commerce, ground increased in value: the | BLUNDERS PERPETUATED.* 
nobles suffered their old mansions to be taken down; and the | 
ground being converted into streets, first gave thoroughfares of that | Tue author of this volume has a great object in view,—no less than 
kind the names of men of rank. Hence Burlington street, Norfolk, | to shew that the continent of America was discovered neither by 
Cecil, and other streets in the Strand ; and hence, long afterwards, | Vespuccio nor by Columbus, but by Sebastian Cabot, an English- 
the Grosvenor and Cavendish squares of the West End. /man. The task is an arduous one; he has first to wade through 

In time, as commercial wealth became a new power by itself, and | an infinity of mistakes and contradictions, to prove that Cabot did 
began to compete with nobility; streets began to be called after | actually touch upon the American coast, before the Italians had done 
plebeian owners and builders; and this is the case at present. Al- | So; and then he has to produce evidence that his hero was born in 
most every new street is named after the illustrious bricklayer ; | England, his father being a Venetian. He goes through this task 
who thus stamps his name on his works, for posterity to wonder | most triumphantly; and we cannot sufficiently admire the patience 
how it came there, or how any man could be proud of them. The | with which he examines so many contradictory evidences; the 
nomenclature of the metropolis is shared between kings and candour with which he weighs their merits, and the honesty of his 
princes, lords, rich men, and bricklayers. We do not speak invi- | zeal throughout. The numberless contradictions that he brings 
diously of any one of these classes of godfathers, in comparison | forward are really appalling, and seem to justify his observation, 
with the other. It may be generally said of the whole lump, that | that, however singular the fact, * writers who on most topics are 
their names are all of a perishable description, and posterity will | dull, common-place, and safe,—who might be trusted, one would 
know no more who the lord was than the bricklayer. Now and | think, in poetry itself, without peril to their matter-of-fact character, 
then a name furnishes something of a memorial of the period; but instantly became imaginative on touching any part of Cabot’s 
it is not wanted. Books tell us quite enough. There is the | history.’ One author is quoted, who writes Babate for Cabot, and 
Regent’s Park, for instance. Who will care to know, or at least to | by the mere mistake of a letter, substitutes Ireland for Iceland. We 
be told in this manner, fifty years hence, that the park at Marylebone | not only admire the author’s pertinacity in tracing the blunders, 
was laid out in the time of the Regent? And there are the names | copied and enlarged by successive authors, but we have exceedingly 
of all his brothers, for the fine buildings round it. Clarence one admired ourselves, that we have followed him, through these rough 
has acquired a liking for; but who will care for York? or think 4 : : . 4 ; 
his sleep the sweeter, for laying his head under the protection of iiglenee 5 aren eee pod fr a Ha Eagar a 
the name of Cumberland ? published. 8vo. pp. 333, Hurst, Chance, and Co. ; : 


The Newsvenders who serve this Paper will be good enough to go 
for it henceforward to No. 26, Brydges street, opposite York 
street, a few doors from Drury Lane Theatre; where premises are 
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-each other their experiments and success. 
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ways. His honest zeal carried us on, and we are prepared to sup- 
port his cause, and to maintain his triumph. He has made it clear 
to us, that Cabot touched upon theAmerican coast fourteen months 
before Columbus reached it. Vespucci in his first voyage fell in, as 
he tells us, with Cabot, on his third visit to America :— 


‘One fact is too remarkable not to’ claim especial notice. 
Amerigo Vespucci accompanied Hojeda, and it is now agreed that 
this was the first occasion on which he crossed the Atlantic. 
Sebastian Cabot was found prosecuting his third voyage from 
England. Yet while the name of one overspreads the New World. 
no bay, no cape, or headland, recalls the memory of the other. 
While the falsehoods of one have been diffused with triumphant 
success, England has suffered to moulder in obscurity, in one of 
the lanes of the metropolis, the very record which establishes the 
discovery effected by her great seaman fourteen months before 
Columbus .beheld the continent, and two years before the lucky 
Florentine had been West of the Canaries.’ 

Our first feeling, on perusing this volume, was satisfaction in the 
idea that no man could ever be driven to such laborious research to 
prove the proceedings of modern travellers ; for now, every tra- 
veller gives an account of himself, and it is not necessary to search 
through a number of musty records to discover what latitude he 
reached, in what year he sailed, or in what country he was born. 
Our next feeling was admiration at the coolness with which mo- 
narchs appropriate the property of others. The terms of the patent 
granted to Cabot are a remarkable evidence of this :— 

‘ The patentees are authorized to set up the Royal banner, “ in 
every village, town, castle, isle, or main land, by them newly found,” 
and to subdue, occupy, and possess all such regions, and to exercise 
jurisdiction over them in the name of the King of England.’ 

Now there is something inexpressibly ludicrous in a navigator 
going forth with two or three hundred men, authorized by the 
Sovereign of a little island, ‘ to subdue, occupy, and possess,’ the 
Continent of America. This idea makes us smile; but we become 
gtave when we reflect that such things are not only attempted, but 
that they succeed; and that millions of human beings are held in 
chains of which they know not the frailty. 


It is gathered from various records, that Cabot left a history of 
travels, together with many valuable maps and documents, which 


were entrusted to William Worthington, a man of ill reputation, | 


and were never recovered from his hands. 
moir is disposed to believe that he was bribed by King Philip to 
destroy them. 


‘ It is obvious,’ he says, ‘that such documents would be secured, 
at any price, by the Spanish Court, at the period of Hakluyt’s pub- 








ous than theirs, and are probably in no department inf-rior. By aq 
statement of the private reading societies in Great Britain, which 
was some years ago exhibited in the newspapers, it appeared that ‘a 
very considerable proportion of the whole (it is believed not less at 
that time than one-third) existed in Paisley. How far any of these 
attachments and habits may have been promoted by the inspiration 
of Flora, it may not be easy to determine, but all of them in some 
measure preceded the epoch of her homage and influence at Paisley, 
It has been remarked by a gentleman of learning and philosophical 
observation at Paisley, the Rev. William Ferrier, that the attention 
to flowers which is so conspicuous there, is in some degree an effect 
of the peculiar manufacturing habits of the people. It is well known 
that not only for the execution of the most delicate ornamental 
muslins, but for the invention of patterns, the operative manufactu- 
rers of Paisley stand unrivalled. Their ingenuity is continually in 
exertion for new and pleasing elegancies, to diversify their fabrics, 
Now, where such habits obtain, the rearing of beautiful flowers, 
which is an object very congenial to them, will easily be adopted, 
and pursued as a favourite amusement. On the other hand, it 
seems highly probable, that the rearing of flowers, by’ a reaction, 
must tend to improve the genius for invention in elegant fancy 
muslins.—The florists of Paisley (it is observed by the same gen- 
tleman) have iong been remarked for the peacefulness of their dis- 
positions, and the sobriety of their manners. The Florist Club not 
only represses all irregularities in its weekly meetings, which dismiss 
at ten in the evening; but would erase from its lists any disrepu- 
table name. It is pleasing to think, that not only the attachment 
of individuals to the culture of beautiful flowers, but the association 
of persons possessing this taste, seems to be favourable to social 
order.— Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. 





FINE ARTS. 


ELGIN MARBLES. 
(Concluded.) 
In the smaller room, and on the stairs, are the Phygalian marbles. 
What is principally admirable in these is the Torso of the Venus, 
When one sees the Venus de Medicis, the perfect female, it seems 
that any difference from such beauty, must be degradation. The 
Venus of the Museum is a proof to the contrary. The Venus de 
Medicis is the tip-top of nature, the concentration of corporeal 
beauty; the Venus of the Museum is perhaps less perfect as to 





| form, but it has more of the ideal in it. One doubts the face of the 


The author of this me- | 


_one less than the other; though doubtless the original face was 


lication, when English enterprise was scattering dismay amongst the | 


Spanish possessions in America. 
before the Armada) shewed where they were to be found. [In the 
possession of Worthington]. The depositary of them was the very 
man who had been the object of Philip’s bounty, during his brief 
influence in England. Were they not bought up? There can be 
now only a conjecture on the subject, yet it seems to gather strength 
the more it is reflected on.’ 


It is curious to see nations contesting rights belonging to neither 
of them; and those whose perseverance and energy effected the 


The work of Hakluyt (six years | 


better than the vile, affected, and mean countenance bestowed by 
the restorer. 

The bas-reliefs on the stairs, and some of those round the 
room, are equestrian. They have all the beauty of those in the 
larger room, and from the greater variety of the action, are perhaps 
more interesting. Our favourites, however, of all the bas-reliefs, 
are the Battle of the Amazons. There is in these a vitality of action, 
a sharpness, a suddenness of motion, that will never be excelled ; 
while the unconfused confusion, the variety and expression of the 
attitudes, make that most uninteresting thing (as usually handled) 


| a battle scene, one of the most interesting sights in the world. 


| 
discovery, gaining the least either in profit or honour, in their own 


time, though truth becomes gradually revealed, and posterity does 
them justice. 
all laid claim to America. We doubt not but the honor of disco- 


very, and the rights of possession, will ultimately fall to their right 
owners. 








INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE PAISLEY 
MANUFACTURERS. 
Tue operatives of Paisley, taking them at large, exhibit a condition 
of improvement very rarely indeed, if at all to be paralleled among 
persons in tbe same rank of life; and they are particularly remark- 


able in their taste for objects which please the eye by their beauty, | 


for such occupations for amusement as require nice attention, and 
for various intellectual gratifications. In their dress, in the 
furnishing of their houses, and in matters of a similar kind, they 
study a great degree of neatness. Even their pigeons, which they 
keep in considerable numbers, are known in the vicinity to be 
distinguished for their beauty and variety. Several operatives 
greatly excel in the management of bees; and communicate to 
It will, perhaps, be 
difficult to find elsewhere, in the same classes of the community, an 
equal proportion of persons who occasionally entertain themselves 
with making verses. And it is probable, that for miscellaneous in- 
formation, they are not to be equalled by the operatives in any place. 
The only operatives in this nation, or perhaps in any other, who 
can be compared to them for information, are the miners at lead- 
hills, who work®but six hours a-day, and have with success devoted 
touch of their leisure to the improvement of the mind. But the 
intellectual attainments of the Paisley operatives must be more vari- 


Unless there is some particular action going on, some feature of 
humanity, besides the mere business of war, a battle in picture is a 
most insipid spectacle. 
TOWNLEY MARBLES. 
Among this long order of the Greek school of sculpture, what a 
curious break is made by those mild, good-natured deformities, the 
Egyptians! It is amusing, after the earnest Ajax, and with the 


ee | Discobolus still in sight, to come upon the snub amenities of Mem- 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and England, have | 


_non and his companions. 


They are like the work of some little 
boys, who have been amusing themselves in ‘ making a man.’ What 


| grotesque ideas of beauty must those Egyptians have had! Look at 














the female figure, that is usually leaning against the wall on the 
right-hand, with a gilt bosom, It is like a woman who, having worn 
very tight stays, has been punished by having her body preposter- 
ously fixed in its forced shape. For the stays are away, unless 
they are still there invisible, doing their pernicious and deforming 
duty. How can one sufficiently admire the clenched glove-stretcher 
or two, meant for fists, with an occasional half doubtful attempt at 
an anatomical marking; or the sidelong figures on the sarco- 
phagi [which we always long to bathe in;} or the complacent 
self-satisfaction of those guardian angels, the idols ; or the connubial 
prosperity of the man and wife sitting together, with their little 
child between them on a stool ? 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





Preasurne Protoncep sy Moperation.—Fortune and art 
give delicacies; nature gives meat aud drink ; and what nature gives, 
fortune cannot take away ; but every change can take away what only is 
given by the bounty of a full fortune; and if in satisfaction and freedom 
from care, and security and proportions to our own natural appetite, there 
can be pleasure, then we may know how to value the sober and natural 
tables of the virtuous and wise, before that state of feastings which a war 
can lessen, and a tyrant can take away, or the pitates may intercept, or 4 
blast may spoil, and is always contingent, and is so far from satisfying, 
that either it destroys the appetite, and capacity of pleasure, or increases it 
beyond the measure of all good things. —Jeremy Taylor. 
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— No one is idle who can do anything. It is conscious inability, 
or the sense of repeated failure, that prevents us from undertaking, or deters 
us from the prosecution of any work.— Hazlitt. 


Gusto in art is power or passion defining any object.—It is not 
so difficult to explain this term in what relates to expression (of which it 
may be said to be the highest degree) as in what relates to things without 
expression, to the natural appearances of objects, as mere colour or form, 
Inonesense, however, there is hardly any object entirely devoid of expression, 
without some character of power belonging to it, some precise association 
with pleasure or pain: and it is in giving this truth of character from the 
truth of feeling, whether in the highest or lowest degree, but always in the 
highest degree of which the object is capable, that gusto consists.— There is 
a gusto in the colouring of Titian. Not only do his heads seem to think — 
his bodies seem to feel. This is what the Italians mean by the morbidezze 
of his flesh-colour. It seems sensitive and alive all over; not merely to 
have the look and texture of flesh, but the feeling in itself.—Michael 
Angelo’s forms are full of gusto. They everywhere obtrude the sense 
of power upon the eye, His limbs convey an idea of muscular strength, 
of moral grandeur, and even of intellectual dignity: they are firm, 
commanding, broad, and massy, capable of executing with ease the 
determined purposes of the will.—Titian’s landscapes have a prodigious 
gusto, both in the colouring and forms. We shall never forget one 











we saw many years ago in the Orleans Gallery, of Acton hunting. It 
had a brown, mellow, autumnal look. The sky was of the colour of stone. 
The winds seemed to sing through the rustling branches of the trees, and 
already you might hear the twanging of bows resound through the tangled 
mazes of the wood. Rubens has a great deal of gusto in his Fauns and 
Satyrs, and in all that expresses motion, but in nothing else. Rembrandt 
has it in everything; everything in his pictures has a tangible character. 
If he puts a diamond in the ear of a Burgomaster’s wife, it is of the first 
water; and his furs and stuffs are proof against a Russian winter.—Hazlitt. 


Inpustry oF Great Parintenrs.—There cannot be a greater 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Mavmadter—fhs Soe for Coquettes—A Day After the Wedding—Fish Out 
ater. 


Enc.isa Orers.—The Haunted Halk—Old and Young—The Spring Lock. 








ms : HayMARKeT. 
Ir any body can revive a sinking cause, it is' the women, Here 


has Mrs-Gorg, a lady well. known in the fashionable and literary 
circles, been renewing the good old days of prologue and epilogue, 
and reminding us of SHeripan. Weare sorry, and ashamed, and 


have torn considerable quantities of hair from our heads imaginary, 


—in being obliged to say, that we did not see more than half the 


new comedy last night, called The School for Coquettes ; but we 
found friends near us who had been more lucky, and everybody 
seemed pleased, and we soon became one of the initiated, and the 
Dramatis Persone were not of a generation unknown to us, for in 
one we recognized a kinsman .of Sir Anthony Absolute, and_in an- 
other a bit of Falkland, in a third, a shabby likeness of Sir Lucius 
O’ Trigger (no unnatural meeting of extremes) in a fourth, an ac- 
quaintance of General Burgoyne’s; and in others divers pleasant 
resemblances of the best families of modern comedy, all with coun- 


contradiction to the common prejudice, that ‘ genius is naturally a truant | tenances of their own, and yet of their kindred besides; just as you 


and a vagabond,’ than the astonishing, and (on this hypothesis) unaccount- 
able number of chef-d’ ceuvres left behind them by the old masters. The stream 
of their invention supplies the taste of successive generations, like a river. 
They furnished a hundred galleries, and preclude competition, not more by 
the excellence than by the number of their performances. Take Raphael 
and Rubens alone. There are works of theirs in single Collections, enough 
to occupy a long and laborious life, and yet their works are spread through 
all the Collections of Europe. Theyseem to have cost them no more labour 





might recognize in a drawing-room the faces of the descendants of 
Conereve himself or my Lady Droeuepa (if she had obliged 
WycHeER ey with a representative). In a word, Mrs Gore has 
produced a sprightly, relishing comedy, evidently founded upon her 
love of the works of others, particularly the last great writer of the 


than if they * had drawn in their breath and puffed it forth again.’ But we | circles, but not without a spice of the romantic to which his nature 


know that they made drawings, studies, sketches, of all the principal of 


these, with the care and caution of the merest tyros in the art; and they | 
| 


remain equal proofs of their capacity and diligence. The Cartoons of Ra- 
hael alone might have employed many years, and made a life of illustrious 
abour, though they took as if they had been struck off at a blow, and are 
not a tenth part of what he produced in his short but bright career. Titian 
and Michael Angelo lived longer, but they worked as hard and did as well. 
Shall we bring in competition with examples like these some trashy carica- 
turist or idle dauber, who has no sense of the infinite resources of nature or 
art, nor consequently any power to employ himself upon them for any 
length of time or to any purpose, to prove that genius and regular industry 
are incompatible qualities? In my opinion, the very superiority of the 
works of the great painters (instead of being a bar to) accounts for their 
multiplicity . . . . Success prompts to exertion ; and habit facili- 
tates snecess. It is idle to suppose we can exhaust nature ; and the 
more we employ our own faculties, the more we strengthen them, and 


we can do.— Hazlitt. 
DIANA VISITED BY VENUS. 
She, having hong upon a bough on high 
Her bow and painted quiver, had unlaste 
Her silver buskins from her nimble thigh, 
And her lanck loynes ungirt, and brests unbraste, 
After her heat the breathing cold to taste ; 
Her golden locks, that late in tresses bright 
Embreaded were, for hindering of her haste, 
Now loose about her shoulders hong undight, 
And were with sweet ambrosia all besprinckled light. 


Soone as she Venus saw behind her backe, 
She was ashamed to be so loose surprised, 
And woxe halfe wroth against her damsels slacke, 
That had not her thereof before avized, 
But suffred her so carelessly disguised 
Be overtaken: Soon her garment loose 
Upgath’ring, in her bosome she comprized 
Well as she might, and to the goddess rose ; 
While all her nymphs did like a girlond her enclose. SpEnser. 


[A more exquisite picture than this was never painted by Titian. The 
natural action of Diana is a delicacy of the poet’s own; and though the 
enclosure of her by the nymphs is from Ovid, the comparison of it ‘ with the 
garland’ is not.] 





A TYRANT’S TEMPLE. 
This to soothe Heav’n, the bloody Clephes built, 
As if Heav’ns King so soft and easy were, 
So meanly hous'’d in Heav’n, and kind to guilt, 
That he would be a tyrant’s tenant here. DavenanT. 





A SIMILE. 
As the bird, who midst the leafy bower 
Has, inher nest, sat darkling through the night, 
With her sweet brood, impatient to descry 
Their wished looks, and to bring home their food, 
In the fond quest unconscious of her toil ; 
She of the time prevenient, on the spray, 
That overhangs their couch, with wakeful gaze 
Expects the scene ; nor ever till the dawn 
Removeth from the east her eager ken. 

Danrze,—Cary’s Translation. 


! 


was foreign, and not above the humanity of a pun! Furthermore, 
the fair authoress thinketh no ill of a little loving fancy, and hath 
(metaphorically speaking, for we have not the pleasure of knowing 
her by sight) an arch eye and an honest heart. Reader, this is pro- 
per * woman’s love’ of comedy. 

But to the plot.—Frederick (Mr Vintne), son of old General 


_ Lumley (Mr Farren), who is brother to Lord Marston, prime 


minister of England (Mr Cooper), is called home from his travels, 
in order to be married to a young lady whom his father has chosen 
for him. The young gentleman however has found a wife for him- 


self, in the person of a lady (Miss Sypney), whom he has met’in 
; Bie A i : 
enrich our stores of observation and invention. The more we do, the more Italy, and whose mother had died there. He brings her to Eng- 


| land, and calling at the house of the noble Lord, his uncle, is 


induced, by finding his cousin (Miss TayLor) married to a school- 
fellow (Mr H. Wa.uack), to entrust the secret to his fair relation, 
and beg her to take charge of his wife under another name, till he 
sees what can be done. Lady Honoria, being a good-hearted cou- 
sin, willingly takes charge of the incognita; but not being quite so 
wise as she is good, and having been piqued by the matrimoniality 
| of her husband, theColonel, takes occasion from the secret intercourse 
| of Frederick and his wife, to pretend that his visits are made to 
herself. The Colonel becomes mad with jealousy, and discloses his 
suspicions to Lord Marston, a very stately and perfect gentleman, 
who is shocked to the last degree at the danger threatened to the 
spotless reputation of his house, General Lumley has in the mean- 
time become incensed at his own son for refusing to marry the lady 
| intended for him; but being more content to be discontented than 
| his brother, and relieving himself with his sarcasms on all sides of 
| him, he takes a pleasure in hailing the increase of family trouble. 
Frederick is at length challenged by the Colonel: the secret wife, 
seeing the grave pass to which matters have come, avows her mar- 
riage to Lord Marston, who thus discovers the innocence of his 
daughter ; and the noble lord, taking occasion to lecture her upon 
the folly of the coquetry she has practised, tells us the injury it did 
her own mother, from whom he parted on a similar account, and 
who died in Italy in a convent, after having told him of the birth of 
a daughter, whom he has since searched for in vain. Lady Honoria, 
who recollects that her cousin’s wife was brought up in a convent, 
and that there is a mystery attached to her birth, feels her curiosity 
strongly excited. She inquires under what name her mother 
resided in Italy, and finding it to have been the same as her new 
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friends, darts out of the room crying out for her to come in. She 
comes, is proclaimed to ‘Lord Marston to be his daughter, and 
clasped in his arms. Thus the noble Lord and his brother find their 
children united, and everything euds well.—There is an underplot, 
in which a foppish Lord Polton (Mr Brinpa) conspires with 
Starchwell (Mrs Taytewre), akind of Joseph Surfuce in petticoats, 
to carry off the intended wife of Frederick Lumley ; and the same 
design is entertained by an Irish sharper (Mr Coveney), Of 
course both are defeated; for a serious vice never succeeds in a 
comedy, or at least ought not to do so; otherwise the tune gets 
into a false measure, and the spirits are put out in their dance. 

. We have little to add to the remarks already made. We regrei 
we did not see the whole piece, as we ought to have done; but we 





saw enough to get interested, and to bear testimony to one or two 
excellent situations, though there was a little too much door-way in | 
their contrivance. The dialogue is lively and well-bred. The greatest 
fault of the piece, though it reminds us of pleasant things, is the 
want of invention in the characters. Its greatest merits are the 
evident sense of enjoyment in the writer, and her art in conveying 
an excellent moral with the least air of prudery and affectation 
possible. We hope she will write again, and draw a little more 
from herself. We guess she could draw a very delightful female. 
Lady Honoria’s quickness in running and calling out for her newly- 
discovered sister, without stopping to make an exclamation, is 
alone a proof of it. 





And very well did Miss Taytor give us that honest impulse. 
Her performance of the part was not altogether without her usual 
sophistications, but there were less of them than we have yet seen 
in any of her characters : and we had again the pleasure of hearing | 
from her one or two of those little touching feminine cries, ex- | 

| 
| 


| 
| 





tremely sensitive and unaffected, which we noticed in her Juliet. 
Farren, in the part of the old General, made something, as 


usual, of every word he had to utter. Coorer made a very good 


old ribboned and gartered statesinan, more stately than sage: and | 


he had the grace to become natural in the scene where he has 


found his daughter, and not forget to look her frequently in the | 
face. But Mr Brinpaw fairly surprised us in the part of the fop- 


pish Lord. He succeeded in identifying himself with the character. 
An air of self-complacency is his forte, but he generally mixes up too | 
much harry with it. The hurry was here restrained by the necessity 
of assuming the proper patrician indifference and sleepy tones: and | 
Mr BrinDat, with great success, became deliberately nonsensical. 
We subjoin the Epilogue, which is the production of Mr Butwer, | 
the celebrated novelist; and in some parts, though an unequal pro- | 


- duction, not unworthy of his wit. The passages about Schedule A 


and B created much amusement, and the ‘ annual gown’ was de- 
servedly admired. Mr Butwen, as a serious writer and a poct, 
appears to us to want pertinency and coherence of feeling, and a 
belief in truth. But as a wit and an observer of the sphere in 
which he moves, his writings are in many respects admirable; and 
Reform may reckon it a good omen to have secured his adherence. 
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Epilogue to the New Comedy of The School for Coquettes. 
By i. L. Butwer, Esq. M.P. 
What have I done? renounced the power to vex— 
The will to fliri—that charter of our sex ? | 
Curb’d to one aim, the thousand aims of life— 
And grown—o heaven! domestic—yet a wife ? 
*Tis not too late—Stay: ain I yet resign’d ? 
So young—not ugly—shall E change my mind? 
Shall I reform—but gently— bit by bit’ — 
And grow a very moderate Coquette ? 
A change too sweeping should i not repent ? 
—And after all, what husband is content ? 
_ If once to please the wretch I stoop to mend, 
Say, can ye tell’me where the thing may end ?¢ 
May not the creature still contrive to see 
My weekly routs require a schedule B? 
May he not lop exclusive seats away— 
And place the opera under schedule A ? 
Nor yét content to curb my faults alone, 
Ask—universal suffrage—for his own ? 
Fxtend the elective franchise of his frown, 
\ ‘And bring my wardrobe to an annual gown ? 
Well, I must hope—I’ve said—and come what will. 
Vil stand—if you permit me—on the Bill ! 
~~ Conte then; reform, while yet the art to teaze 
» Ts hatf forgot beneath the power to please : 
Come, fly the suare—agreed it does no hurt! 








| Amelia, Miss Sidney. 


Raker, Mr Salter. 
| 


’Tis yet no sineeure to play the flirt. 

Dull are the wretches who your charms adore— 
You win the lover, to secure the bore. 

Think of your spouse asleep in Piccadilly, 

And own the Colonel is extremely silly ; 

Think of the cautions of your anxious mother ; 
And see—Lord Charles is flirting with another. 

I grant your shaw] is lovely and all that, 

And yet your rival has a prettier hat : 

In short, believe me, no affliction frets 

Like that which crowns the conquests of Coquettes. 
Each tree of life will grow the fruit ‘ Vexation;’ 
But, Lord, you buy an orchard in flirtation ! 

Come then—I own the lesson I impart 

Must often be heard, before ’tis learnt by heart : 
Come then, as often as ye will, to school, 

And your Honoria shall repeat the rule; 

Come then, each fair, whose heart for conquest pants, 
Ye married nieces—and ye—maiden aunts : 

Or young, or not so young—unwed or wives— 
Coquetting lasts its votaries all their lives ; 
Come—if the men your footsteps will pursue, 

Why each true convert may select a few— 

Some sober major or demure Sir John, 

To practice now and then—her scorn upon! 

Come then—nor fear our school shall be too small; 
We can contain—may we content you—all. 


FASHIONABLE NEW MUSIC, AT HALF PRICE! 

Difficult Variations, by Herz and Czerny.—Easy and Brilliant Pieces, by Chalieu 
and Diabelli; both Single and Duets.—(Overtures to Masaniello, Cinderella, Semé- 
ramide, and all Rossini’s favourites, at 1s. 6d.—Airs from Masaniello, printed on 
four sheets, for Is. 64.—!undreds of new popular Piano Pieces, at 1s. and Is. 6d.; 
all correct and superior Editions.—Herz'’s Grand Quadrilles, on five sheets, 2s.— 
Catalogues gratis. 

Messrs Walker, 17 Soho square, 
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THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
The Operatic Comedy of 
THE RENCONTRE. 
Madame de Merville, Miss Taylor. Justine, Mrs Humby. 
Baron de Boncoeur, Mr W. Farren. Colonel de Courcy, Mr Cooper. 
Major Moustache, Mr Webster. Lieut. St. Leon, Mr B. Taylor. 
Officer of Gendarmerie, Mr V. Webster. Landlord, Mr Bishop. 
Pierre, Mr Harley, 
To which will be added, a Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs 1’. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 





Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 
Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, MrH. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr J. Cooper. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 


The Prologue to be spoken by Mr H. Wallack. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 

To conclude with the Interlude of 

THE INTRIGUE, 
. Ellen, Mrs Humby, 
Tom, Mr Harley. Captain Rambleton, Mr Vinipg. Varnish, Mr Brindal. 
In the course of the Piece, Mr Harley and Mrs Humby will introduce the Duet of 
* When a little Farm we keep.’ 


To-morrow—The Padlock. With Tie School for Coquettes. And Love, Law, 
and Physic. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 

r ‘ ’ r ‘ , r ‘ 
PFHEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
An Original Drama, called 
THE HAUNTED HU LE. 

Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 

Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 

Richard Oakuto, Vr Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, MrT. Millar. 

Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 
After which, the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 
Pegey, Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath, Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 

To conclude with a Musical Entertainment, called 
ry’ s , 7 4 ' Pr 
THE SPRING LOCK. 
Amarantha, Miss H. Cawse. Vergellina, Miss Ferguson. 
Monna Brigida, Mrs ©. Jones. Lorenzo de Medici, Mr T. Millar. 
- Ludovico de Medici, Mr J. Bland. Count Montefieri, Mr F. Matthews. 
Giulio, Mr Perkins. Camaldoli, Mr B. Hill. Monaco, Mr J. Russell. 
Doctor Manente, Mr J. Reeve. Doctor Flamingo, Mr O. Smith, 


‘ To-morrow—The Haunted Hulk. With The Old Regimentals. And The Middle 
‘emple. 


| AsrLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 


in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
CosnurGe THeatre.—Saul Braintree, the Poacher—The 
Old Chateau—Darnley the Knight of Burgundy. 
Savter’s Wetis.—Gripe in the Wrong Box—Harle- 
quin and Mother Goose—The Brigand’s Wife. 
Tnearre Sans Souci, Leicester Souane.— Guy Man- 
nering—The Venctian Statue— Raymond and 
Agnes. 
VauxHatL Garvens.— Variety of Entertainments. 
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